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What is Honor? 


tions British judge who praised a confessed German 
woman spy and regretted the need of imprison- 
ing her was no doubt a mollycoddle. The German 
commander in Belgium who shot a woman, not for 
spying but for having helped a few men to escape, 
was a red-blooded man. The fact that she had, as 
Mr. Whitlock urged, nursed German as well as allied 
soldiers, did not daunt his martial soul. If American 
representatives interfered with questions, they could 
be officially lied to, as the secretary to the American 
legation reports he was lied to. Truth, promises, 
mercy are sissy things anyway. Those German 
officers who gave their paroles to the American gov- 
ernment and then disappeared are as far above 
superstition as was the official representative of Ger- 
many in Belgium who assured that country a few 
days before the war broke out that her neutrality 
would be respected. 


Immigration 


= of us are quite easy in our minds about im- 
migration. Most of us are against a literacy 

test, believing it the wrong sieve to get us the 
best stock. Few believe in a higher money re- 
quirement, since experience shows how easily that 
condition is avoided. An absolutely numerical limit 
would give us tough problems, in distinctions among 
the various countries. By saying whether the past 
immigration, on which the new allowance would be 
determined, should be based on five years, ten, twenty 
or fifty, we should be deciding whether we preferred 
Italians, Slavs, Jews, Greeks, Germans, Irish, Scan- 
dinavians. Moreover, apart from the practical 
difficulties, there is the ideal one: the drawing down 
of the banner of welcome and freedom. That banner 
is not drawn down by rational conditions; it would 
be lowered by a rule of absolute numbers. Yet the 
probability that terrible taxes in Europe after the 
war will drive new hordes over here must be seriously 
considered. Life quotes Harper’s Weekly as follows: 

“The German-Americans have so conducted them- 
selves that a new immigration bill will probably be 
introduced next winter.” 

Life then adds: 

“A bill to what effect? To exclude immigrants 
from Germany? 

“That would not be kind to the anti-Prussian Ger- 
mans, who may want to escape. 

“Certainly we want no more ‘German-Americans,’ 
but if we got another lot like the Germans who came 
here after ’48 we might be gainers.” 





We were talking about what probably would be, 
not what ought to be. We do believe that anti- 
immigration feeling has been greatly increased by 
the way the German-Americans have behaved. 
Naturally the bill would not be aimed at Germany, 
even if the movement acquired momentum through 
her. It is a mere question of taking more time to 
digest foreigners, or not taking it. The problem is 
so difficult that we have no wish to dogmatize. One 
point, however, is perfectly clear. A large number 
would be kept out even under our present general laws 
if we'had any brains in administration. 

Study up the figures for England, O ye Congress- 
men, and grow wise. See what exclusion she has 
brought about by the mere way she does things. Last 
~year Congress insisted on considering the adminis- 
trative features of the bill with its general features, 
instead of passing on these two distinct things 
separately. Hence administration improvements 
went down to defeat with the literacy principle, with 
which they had nothing to do. No doubt Congress 
will commit the same idiocy in the year of grace 1916. 


A Bitter Choice 


KET us be honest. Harper’s Weekly has been con- 
stantly in favor of our keeping out of the war, if 
it could be done without abandoning the principles 
laid down by our government in defense of humanity. 
It has been done, and brilliantly, and we are glad we 
have kept out. Glad, in the sense that it is our 
choice; yes, but not happy. It is not a joyous thing 
to see other countries bleeding for our benefit, while 
we pay nothing, but instead prosper. Especially if 
Germany is successful enough to justify the planned 
and prepared aggression, control of reluctant peoples, 
glory of material power, contempt for ethics,—then 
indeed will the American choice be bitter to look 
back upon. Then indeed shall we dream bad dreams 
over what psychological effect our coming in might 
have had, at a critical moment, on the Balkan States, 
on Turkey, on Germany—what effect a most energetic 
effort to reach our maximum in munition shipments 
as a belligerent might have had. The choice is ex- 
ceeding bitter, but many things that are bitter are 
also right. It was right for us to stand as the great 
neutral friend of peace; friend of the peoples of all 
nations; helping the peoples of invaded countries as 
far as we could; using our prestige and our potential 
force to insist on certain ideas of right; doing what 
we could to strengthen principle by employing it. We 
feel sure it was right, and is right; but how it hurts 
to think of what others are bearing, for us as well as 
for themselves; for all who would be free. 






































Mr. McAneny's Move 


HE most distinct success in the American news- 
paper field in the last twenty years has been the 
building up of the New York Times. Different news- 
papers achieve distinction for different things. The 
editorial page of the New York World, for example, 
is deservedly famous for its freedom and its power. 
The Springfield Republican is almost sure to contain 
among its editorials something that a careful person 
wants to know, and it comments with unusual 
eatholicity on happenings in different parts of the 
country. No American newspaper compares with the 
Christian Science Monitor in freedom from rubbish 
and in grasp of foreign affairs. And so one might 
discuss many others. 

The excellence of the New York Times lies in its 
quality as a newspaper. It has no special intellectual 
quality of its own. Its editorial page is merely re- 
spectable conservatism. What has made it important 
has been the business sense and news instinct of Mr. 
Ochs. He has presented the news in so orderly, com- 
plete, and fair a way, at one cent, that his circulation, 
when size and quality are both considered, is the most 
desirable in the country. The paper has acquired 
such a reputation that it may fairly be called a 
national institution. It is a satisfaction to see Mr. 
George McAneny associate himself with so able and 
influential a publication. Mr. McAneny has done 
| splendid service in the task of raising the level of 

political thinking in New York. It is hard to sec 
him depart from the City Administration. The 
recompense is that, although he lays down one line 
of service in which he has done so much, he can now 
hardly help influencing the future of a great news- 
paper. It is now about as efficient as it could be in 











Armenia’s cross of iron. 


news-gathering and presentation and in_ business 
sense. Because of him there is likely to be increased 
the amount of pure white light of understanding that 
radiates from Times Square. 


Where Are the Press Agents? 


i of the customary zest of a new dramatic 
season is missing this year because of the 
dreadful silence of the press agents. Reckless and 
daring spirits, have you all hastened to the continent 
—to the Eastern and Western Theatres of War, 
leaving poor old Broadway flat? In no other way 
can we account for your silence. 

Here is the season well advanced; May Irwin has 
offered to establish a department of laughter for the 
national government; but perhaps the best thus far 
produced is this: “A consignment of tiger fat from 
India to the Palace aroused much controversy at the 
theatre yesterday until it was found that the owner 
was Dorothy Jardon, the prima donna, who is booked 
there for next week. Seats now selling at the box 
office, 25c, 50c, 75c and $1. It appears that Miss 
Jardon is rubbed down with tiger fat to give her the 
dangerous feline grace of the great jungle cats.” 

Is the golden age of publicity past? Indeed, we 
haven’t even heard a yawp in months from G. B. S. 
When was the change? How far back was it that 
the staff of special policemen in front of the New 
York Hippodrome had just been increased by the 
addition of two police dogs, “carefully trained by A. 
Toxen Worm, and other members of the theatre’s 
press staff,” to bite the legs of ticket speculate / 
A soup-carrying contest, between a restauran’ at 
Thirteenth street and Broadway and a theatre in 
Times Square, was on about that time—the con- 
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testants an Irish waiter and a German: And then 
along came that classic of the art of publicity, Mlle. 
Polaire. Could this Old Master, P. T. Barnum, 
have secured in our sophisticated times any wider and 
quicker publicity for a thin lady who dances, than 
merely by billing her in America as “the ugliest 
woman in the world?” She wasn’t, and spiritedly 
denied the distinction, whereupon the resourceful, un- 
known genius substituted “thinnest” for “ugliest,” 
and the populace turned its attention from the face 
to the wasp-like waist. The press agent next an- 
nounced (and got it on the front page, as cable news) 
that Polaire would return to America in the fall 
wearing a gold ring in her nose. 
Where are the agents of yester-year? 


’Twas Ever Thus 


HE sale of General Beauregard’s letters brings to 
mind the inevitable sweeping condemnation of 
military foes. The General speaks of the Federals 
as barbarians; as dastardly and unworthy to control 
the tomb of Washington; as threatening to impose 
the most cruel tyranny. And he attributes the 
thwarting (up to that time) of such fell desires to a 
kind Providence. All of which sounds familiar to 
us readers of the war of 1914-15, and rather sur- 
prises us in connection with our own affair of 1861-65. 


Sport 


| tiene B. L. T., of the Chicago Tribune, know why 

the same paragraphs, with different headings, 
appear in his column and in our “Seeing the World’’? 
If so, would it not be more according to Hoyle to in- 
form his correspondent E. R., than to treat the 
mystery as he does? 


A Bold Statement 


HERE are more beautiful women on Fifth Avenue 
than on any other street in the world,—at least 
more women who look as if they were beautiful. 


Luxury 


thew most enervating of bad habits is luxury. 

Modern production, multiplying vastly the re- 
sult of man’s labor, has enabled a skilled laborer to 
have better clothes, better books, better lights, better 
teaching, more current information, and more travel 
than a lord had two centuries ago. But while steam 
and her daughter machines have done all this, they 
have hugely increased the number who are damned 
by excess of material things——too much food, too 
much help, too many diversions. If England were 





actually to carry out the advice of the Parliamentary 
War Savings Committee, and abandon treating, ex- 
pensive meals, change of fashion in clothes, and 
excess service, the war could be paid for out of the 
savings, and the nation would increase its vigor many 
fold. 








Celtic 

_ at not having to pronounce “rise” as if it 

were “rice” was implied by us a few weeks ago, 
when we mentioned the preponderance of expert opin- 
ion in favor of the way the ordinary man pronounces 
it anyway, and wondered why a few go through such 
struggles to be unusual. The same observation might 
be made about “Celtic,” pronounced as if it began 
with a “K.” There is more authority for the easier 
way, and yet many put good hard iabor on acquiring 
the pronunciation that they for some reason imagine 
to be more correct. 


Echoes from Afar 


hipped one of the most frequent surprises in reading 

is to come acros: in old books what we have been 
accustomed to taking for modern colloquialisms, was 
pointed out by us recently in connection with a saying 
of Epictetus. Here is another example. We speak 
of bad penmanship as “hen scratches.” In Plautus’ 
“Comedy of Pseudolus,” when Calidorus shows his 
sweetheart’s letter to his slave Pseudolus, Pseudolus 
says that unless a sibyl read the letter, no one could 





interpret it, and adds, “Pray, have hens hands, for 
surely a hen wrote this?” Of course, these examples 
oi permanent slang shade up into colloquialisms that 
cannot be called slang. For instance, in the “Aulu- 
laria” of Plautus, the miser Euclio charges his pros- 
pective son-in-law, Megadorus, with having furnished 
for the wedding feast a lamb that was “all skin and 
bones,” and in his defense of Milo for the killing of 
Clodius, Cicero urges that under the “unwritten law” 
Milo is entitled to an acquittal. 


What Is Passion? 


T IS not any of the limited meanings of passion 

we inquire about,—not rage, scorn, ferocity in 
desire—but the soul of the thing; that which Milton 
had in view when he said poetry must be impassioned. 
It means intensity of feeling, but yet it is wholly 
consistent with what Wordsworth meant in 


The gods approve the depth 
And not the tumult of the soul. 


It is consistent with Hamlet’s plea for the man who 
is not passion’s slave. It exists intensely in the re- 
fined Shelley,—in a far more ultimate sense than in 
Swinburne, Baudelaire, or Wilde. Usually it is used 
stupidly, like the word moral, in a single limited con- 
text. In its noblest meaning it is unity of the heart 
and mind, concentration of an ardent being, like the 
rays of the sun focused until they burn. It is not 
calm, but it need not be disturbance. It is fulness 
and warmth and swell, like a summer ocean. Without 
it is no greatness of the heart and scarcely even great- 
ness of the mind. 























ILLIAM RAN- 

DOLPH HEARST 

has recently given a 
further testimonial of his 
news-gathering proficiency. 
Not content with endowing 
Europe with a few dozen 
highly imaginary war cor- 
respondents, he has now 
opened operations on the 
western frontier. He has 
discovered that Japan is 
about to “invade and con- 
quer” the United States. 
In fact, she might already 
have descended upon us 
had not Mr. Hearst stood 
in the way. Her organiza- 
tion was complete; her 
plans were prepared; she 
was coiled for the spring— 
when Mr. Hearst stepped 
in and saved the country. 

He stepped in with two 
double-page articles, ap- 
pearing on September 26th 
and October 38rd, in his 
celebrated “Sunday Mag- 
azine section.” There, 
bordered on one side by 
“Recent Important Prog- 
ress in Determining the 
Cause of Diabetes,” and on 
the other by “Science Ex- 
plains Why Chorus Girls 
are Suffering from a Love 
Famine” — Mr. Hearst 
makes his patriotic appeal 
to his fellow-countrymen 
to prepare themselves 
against Japan. 

The articles are of the 
typical “Amurrican” type: 
with a set of bizarre pic- 
tures and a shivery, inch- 
high headline, running all 
the way across the top. 
“Japan’s Plans,” it reads, 
“to Invade and Conquer 
the United States, Revealed 
by Its Own Bernhardi.” 
Following this display of 
Hearst pyrotechnics there 
comes “a literal transla- 
tion” of the Japanese book 
in which these plans are 
revealed. One might im- 
agine “Japan’s own Bern- 
hardi” was an unimportant, 
anarchistic individual with 
a love for sensationalism. 
But Mr. Hearst would not 


devote two pages of his Sunday Magazine section to 
the exposure of a piker. He is after bigger game. And 
this book, he tells us, this book, “cunningly devised to 
fan hatred against the United States,” is written “not 
by one author but by a very powerful society known as 
the National Defense Association” and that “naval 


436 


Hearst: War-Maker 


By HOWARD HALL 





CONSULATE GENERAL OF JAPAN 
60 Wall Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


October 15, 1915. 
To the Editor of Harrrr’s WEEKLY, 
. 251 Fourth Ave., City. 
Dear Sir: 

You have addressed to me an inquiry regard- 
ing the translation of a Japanese book, entitled, 
The War Between Japan and America, as pub- 
lished in the New York American of September 
26th and October 3rd. This translation charges 
that the book was published by “The National 
Defense Association of Japan, whose membership 
includes the highest naval officers, army officers, 
cabinet and government officers of that country, 
and whose president is Count Okuma, the Pre- 
mier of Japan.” 

In reply to this inquiry of yours, I would state 
that I cabled to our Foreign Office for informa- 
tion on this point, and received the following 
cable: 


The Dream Story of the War Between 
Japan and the United States is a trashy 
work written by a certain newspaper re- 
porter at the time when the California 
alien land question was hotly discussed. 
It appeals only to a few jingoists, and has 
received no recognition by the intelligent 
public. During July, 1913, the publisher 
of the book fabricated the name “National 
Military Association” and gave it as the 
responsible author of the book. Such an 
organization, of course, has no existence 
whatever in Japan. The book inserts the 
pictures of the Premier, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Ministers of War and Navy. 
From these illustrations, it may be pre- 
sumed, the translator got the idea that the 
alleged organization is a powerful and in- 
fluential body. There are also inserted in 
the book the pictures of the President and 
Secretary of State of the United States.” 


In addition, I would point out that this denial 
came a few days ago from Count Okuma, who 
was then Foreign Minister as well as the Premier 
of Japan, and who is the high authority accused 
of being the president of this non-existent or- 
ganization. 


of Japane 


Consul-Gene ral 











on record to that effect. 


officers, cabinet and govern- 
ment officers are members 
of this society; that its 
president is now Count 
Okuma, the Premier of Ja- 
pan, and its last president 
was the ex-Premier, Count 
Yamamoto.” 

These are pretty strong 
statements. They charge 
the Japanese government 
with being the actual per- 
petrator of a book urging 
war upon the United States. 
If these charges are true, 
Mr. Hearst is indeed play- 
ing his long-coveted réle 
of popular hero. He is 
warning his country of a 
real danger and urging it to 
prepare while there is yet 
time. But if there is no 
truth in his charges, if it is 
sensationalism, desire for 
circulation, that lies be- 
behind this “beware of Ja- 
pan” ery of his—then he 
has committed an entirely 
despicable act. He has un- 
dermined international con- 
fidence and stirred up bit- 
terness on both sides. Such 
an article aims at being the 
mother of war. 


| THE centre of this page 
™ there is a_ statement 
made by the Japanese Con- 
sul-General of New York, 
in reply to a request of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for of- 
ficial information on the 
subject. The Consul-Gen- 
eral cabled to his Foreign 
Office for information, and 
received a reply denying 
that there has ever been 
such an organization in 
Japan as “The National 
Defense Association.” His 
answer states that the 
book is “a trashy work 
written by a certain news- 
paper reporter at the time 
when the California alien 
land question was_ hotly 
discussed.” It furthermore 
states that the book “ap- 
peals only to a few jin- 
goists, and has received no 
recognition by the intelli- 
gent public.” The Japa- 


nese government, through its Consul-General, thereby 
brands Mr. Hearst’s statement as false. It places itself 


Before deciding whether you will take the word of a 
high Japanese official (who might be deceiving you 
through loyalty to his government) or the word of 
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The date in the lower left hand corner shows that the picture was printed in January of “the twenty-eighth year 
Meiji—or 1895. It served as a patriotic poster for the war with China; but Mr. Hearst calls it “A highly popular pic- 
ture in Japan, which purports to be a prophetic view of the Japanese invading army landing at San Francisco.” 


William Randolph Hearst (who might be deceiving you 
through force of habit), there are certain pieces of evi- 
dence worth considering. 

In the first place, the title is mistranslated. ° It does 
not mean “The War Between Japan and America,” but 
“Dream Story of the War Between Japan and America.” 
The book was first issued in July, 1918. This was at 
the time of the California land ownership agitation, and 
there was quite as much excitement in Japan as there 
was in this country. An enterprising reporter saw the 
possibilities for a popular success—and wrote a “Dream 
Story.” Then, two years later, Mr. Hearst resurrects 
this “Dream Story,” attributes its authorship to Japa- 
nese cabinet officials—and sends it forth over the United 
States as a warning of impending danger. 

In the second place, the popularity of the book has 
been considerably overestimated. Mr. Hearst says that 
“it is the most popular book in Japan, and it is now in 
its sixth edition; more than a million copies have al- 
ready been sold and distributed.” Now, in Japan, an 
edition usually means one, two, or three hundred copies. 
Perhaps, with six editions, this “most popular book 
in Japan” might have had the sale of two thousand 
copies; let us be generous and say five thousand copies. 
Even so, there scarcely seems to be sufficient grounds 
for stating that “more than a million copies have 
already been sold and distributed”—and thereby im- 
plving that Japan as a nation is behind this book. * 

But a still more flagrant example of Hearstism is the 
inaccuracy of the translation. The editorial comment 
at the head of the articles states that “the translation is 
a strictly literal one by the well-known American writer, 
Lawrence Mott, in collaboration with Mr. Hain Jou 
Kia, a distinguished Chinese writer and scholar.” The 
second chapter in the original Japanese book opens with 
the following statement: “The beginning of the anti- 
Japanese question in California, U. S. A., is not of 


today. Therefore, it is necessary to speak of the land 
and affairs of California.” Now note the “strictly 
literal” translation: “The problem of California is so 
much in the mind of the Japanese at present and also 
in view of the fact that we intend to colonize it shortly, 
that we give its description.” Somehow or other, in 
spite of the “strictly literal” translation, there has crept 
into the passage the statement that Japan intends to 
colonize California “shortly.” 

Here is another example of the Hearst method of 
transposition: The original runs, “On the south it is 
bounded by Mexico and on the north it touches Oregon.” 
Simple statement of geography; but this is what is made 
of it: “On the north, California is side by side with an- 
other small state—Oregon—and it is bounded on the 
south by the territory of our great and powerful ally— 
Mexico, who will help us against the United States when 
the time comes.” 

In this same chapter there is not a single word about 
the Panama Canal, yet we read in this “strictly literal 
translation” the eloquent heading, “Japan Plans to De- 
stroy Canal,” and following it the still more eloquent 
sentence: “The Americans boast of their Panama Canal, 
but it is only too ridiculously simple for us to dynamite 
it EFFECTIVELY—at the cost of an old ship full of 
powder! ete., ete.” 


PERSISTENT faking as a policy is bad enough. It 

it bad enough to force reporters to lie about our re- 
lations to South America and Mexico. It is bad enough 
to load everything against Hearst’s personal enemies. 
It is rather cheap to invent a lot of correspondents 
having picturesque experiences on the firing line or in 
the chancelleries of Europe. It is rather worse to make 
up gross lies to create bad feeling between this country 
and Japan. Among this journalist’s many feats there 
is none more contemptible than this. 





Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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The Plattsburg Experiment 


Perhaps the sharpest discussion of all in Congress this winter may be on national defense. A central 
point will be the question of reserve. Since the Plattsburg experiment there has been much talk every- 
where about the value of that sort of thing. A committee was appointed at Plattsburg, non-partisan in 
nature, to keep up the national consideration of defense. Mayor Mitchel is a member of that commit- 


tee. 


itative opinion as it has settled down after the Plattsburg experiment. 


JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 
Mayor of New York City. 


HE Plattsburg camp is the concrete 
expression of the growing general 
demand for military preparedness in 
this country. Two results ought to flow 
from this and similar camps. The men 
who attend will go home with an under- 
standing of the fact that an efficient 
soldier cannot be made in four weeks of 
training, and with a complete realization 
of the absurdity of national reliance up- 
on volunteer armies. The second result 
will be that the members of the camp 
will have a ground-work training which 
would make them available for officers 
in case of need, with the further train:ng 
which can be given them either in other 
camps or in concentration camps in time 
of need. 
it is my belief that the Plattsburg 
camp should be a continuing institution, 
and that similar camps shou!d be estab- 
lished throughout the country. This is 
a very small step toward military pre- 
paredness, but in the absence of the 
federal system of general military train- 
ing, to which I am convinced we must 
ultimate'y come, these camps will serve 
a highly useful purpose. 
JOHN PURROY MITCHEL. 


HE principal impressions I got at 
P’attsburg were these: 

The enthusiasm with which fourteen 
hundred business and professional men 
go “back to the blanket.” 

The enjoyment of living out of doors 
and mixing hard physical work and 
mental application. 

The quick response of amateur sol- 
diers to intelligent army officer instruct- 
ors, 

And, finally, a sudden realization that 
the people of the United States know so 


little of the requirements of the soldier, 
and that this wonderful Plattsburg camp 
is a mere beginning of what must be done 
if this nation is going to organize a 
skeleton citizen army for threat of de- 
fense alone. 

Nowadays an army cannot be made 
up of citizens who rub up their muskets 
and fall in on the village green. Science 


Police Commissioner of New York City. 


has been applied to war just as it has 
to everything else. Further, the ocean 
is not as wide as it used to be; it hes 
been narrowed by steam and electricity. 
We must therefore have trained defend- 
ers if we are in danger of attack, and the 
war of the last year in Europe proves 
that this world has not yet developed be- 
yond the state when war, as cruel and 
relentless as ever, may be thrust upon 
any nation. 

This country never has wanted, does 
not now want, and does not need, for 
defense a large standing army. What, 
then, do we need? My experience at 
Plattsburg convinces me that we need 
(1) an adequate supply, kept up to date, 
of munitions and equipment; (2) a suf- 
ficient number of trained officers; (3) 
the young men of the country given 
training as we were trained at P.atts- 
burg, only longer, so that they can be 
mobol'zed in case of threat by a foreign 
nation, and present an army of mi'lions 
before any hostile force could break 
through our force and land on our 
shores. Such training would not take 
the man out of his vocation. A large 
part of it could be given in the schools, 
and every hour of it would be of lasting 
benefit. This would not constitute a 
large standing army. It would not con- 
stitute any army at all unless we were 
threetened. But if we had such a po- 


It may be said, perhaps, that the following three statements represent in brief form the most author- 


tential force we could always sleep in 
peace, for there need be no fear that 
any nation would attack us. 

ARTHUR WOODS. 


BELIEVE the Plattsburg camp has 

been of great value. First, it has 
brought a large number of highly intel- 
ligent men in close contact with the 
army, and they have seen much of its 
method of adm‘nistration and have 
learned to appreciate the character and 
ability of its officers. 

Second, the men who have been under 
instruction have received military train- 
ing valuable in more ways than one. 
They have had practical instruction in 
rifle shooting, have learned pretty thor- 


LEONARD WOOD 
Major-General of United States Army. 


cughly the infantry drill, both close and 
extended order, the method of establish- 
ing camps, both permanent and on the 
march, camp sanitation under both con- 
ditions, conducting and polic’‘ng camps— 
in short, they have received instructions 
which will be of great value to them in 
case their services are ever required in 
time of war. They have aso learned a 
great deal concerning the intricacies of 
ihe training of the soldier, and have left 
camp with the full realization that they 
have only taken the first steps in this 
direction. 

Through the lectures which have been 
delivered to them they have had an op- 
portunity to learn a good deal of our 
method of organization, our military his- 
tory and military policy. The same is 
true concerning the students’ camps, at 
which the same general course of in- 
struction has been followed. I believe 
the camps to be a military asset of real 
value. 

LEONARD WOOD. 
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cializing our drama” is a familiar 
one. No doubt there is a certain 
amount of truth in it. Unjustifiable 
“happy endings,” atrocious bits of “local 
color,” and large chunks of questionable 
comedy—all emanating from the gentle- 
man in the box office—have marred 
many plays that had a chance of ap- 
proaching artistry. The wail of our 
critics is not without justification. But 
of late years it seems that the business 
men have a kick coming: if we have 
been commercializing our drama, we 
have also been dramatizing our com- 
merce. 
For the man interested in the 
technique of the stage it is distressing 
to see three acts of good drama spoiled 
by a hasty switch to the let-us-em- 
brace-it’s-half-past-ten method of get- 
ting the curtain down. But the busi- 
ness man has his grounds for com- 
plaint, as well. It must irritate him 
to see Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 
coin a fortune, when he knows that 
if this same Wallingford actually 
entered the business game he wouldn’t’ 
have a nickle left by sundown. It 
must annoy him to witness the sensa- 
tional success, in Rolling Stones, of 
two business neophytes who would be 
forced to the wall in a fortnight. He 
might well object that the partnership 
of Messrs. Potash and Perlmutter is 
a commercial absurdity. He might— 
but he doesn’t. Though he recognizes 
the complete incompetency of the 
stage man of affairs, he accepts that 
man’s financial miracles without ques- 
tion. Though his own art—the busi- 
ness of making money—is being de- 
based, he looks on in keen enjoyment. 
To the line of Perlmutters and 
Wallingfords that have been delight- 
ing us is now added Our Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney, a dramatization of Miss 
Edna Ferber’s stories. Like its pre- 
decessors in the fie'd of dramatized 
commerce, the play seems destined to 
a popular success, and again we are 
confronted with the puzzling “why?” 
These plays of business life surely do 
not succeed for the sole reason that 
their lines are bright and amusing; 
there are other plays—Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, for example—without a 
business background that have lines 
that are quite as bright. Nor can it 
be said that they succeed because 
they portray: such a statement, would 
reflect severely on the integrity and ca- 
pability of American business. The true 
reason for the success seems to lie in the 
pleasure of recognition. 
theatregoer (by which is included all 
those who do not indulge in their drama 
on press tickets) likes to see familiar 
figures and hear fami‘‘ar terms. Being 
fundamentally criminal he can enjoy 
plays that deal with law-breakers. Be- 
ing even more fundamentally business- 


Te charge that we are “commer- 


The average 


“Our Mrs. McChesney” 


loving, he glories in plays with stock- 
tickers and “36” busts. He is not satis- 
fied with business as a means of liveli- 
hood; he must have it for his diversion. 

As a play, Our Mrs. McChesney is 
good material for the novice to study. 
By its failure to obey certain laws, it em- 
phasizes the necessity of obeying them. 
It has no action, no real movement. In 
its stead, it provides a number of good 
lines and three distinct plots. The lines 


Miss Barrymore as Emma McChesney. 


are welcome enough, but the abundance 
of plots is to be regretted. And what 
is worse, Mrs. McChesney’s selling abil- 
ity—around which the whole play cen- 
tres—is never demonstrated. It is merely 
talked about. However, the play—like 
its Potash and Perlmutter predecessors— 
has all the factors necessary for a suc- 
cess in this new field: traveling salesmen 
—hotel lobbies—grammatically atrocious 
actresses—country ‘“types’”—comedians 
named “Fat’—credulous investors—and 
stenographers who trip over thresholds. 

The first act of the play concerns the 


Hits on 


usual oat-sowing son. Paradox though 
it seem, Jack has been sowing his in the 
vicinity of Sandusky, Ohio. To this 
town comes Emma McChesney, crack 
saleswoman of the Featherloom Pet- 
ticoat Company. She is sick of the 
road, and of the flirtatious drummers 
that infest it. The audience writhes 
in glee as she tells one of these crea- 
tures that he is “a _ limousine for 
speed, but he’s got a jitney brain.” 
Emma soon discovers that her son has 
committed a forgery, and married a 
blond chorus lady to boot. So she 
sticks to her job and resolves to make 
a man out of her son. 

But, by the beginning of the secon« 
act, son has already become a man, so 
a new plot is necessary. Petticoats 
are substituted for wild oats. Emma 
is now the partner of T. A. Buck, 
maker of Featherloom Petticoats. She 
has designed a new model, which per- 
mits the adult woman to walk with- 
out risk, and thereby fails as a com- 
mercial proposition. It is too new. 
As one of her buyers says, “In San- 
dusky we may be ultra, but we are 
never outré.” However, since Mr. 
Buck has invested all his capital in 
th's new model, Emma is morally 
bound to put the thing across. With 
the aid of Jack’s young wife and some 
more off-stage selling prowess, she 
manages to do it,—but not until Mr. 
Buck’s pen has been poised in midair 
over a contract of surrender. 

That plot having been settled t» 
the satisfaction of everyone except 
the grimy individual who wanted the 
contract signed, another one is in- 
troduced. This time it is love, the 
stage manager’s last resort. Perhaps 
this is a bit unfair. There had been 
glimmerings of Mr. Buck’s passion 
for Emma earlier in the evening; but 
it is not until now that he permits it 
to become his, or the audience’s, 
dominant interest.- Once started, 
however, there is no stopping him. 
He wooes in fervid, Cohanesque fash- 
ion: “Emma-will-you-be-my—”( En- 
ter janitor.) “Emma-there-is-some- 
thing-I-have-wanted-to—” (Enter 
piano-mover.) But when both he 
and the audience have been satiated 
with amusing interruptions, he is at 
last permitted to speak the crucial 

words—and Emma accepts a real part- 
nership in the Featherloom concern. 
Miss Barrymore, in the title réle, acts 
with the same poise and charm that have 
made her such a popular figure on the 
American stage. But she lacks the 
aggressive keenness that we might expect 
in a record-breaking saleswoman. She is 
Ethel Barrymore, not Emma McChesney. 
The cast as a whole is quite capable. 
This is fortunate in a play of the “Emma 
McChesney” type; for, as Emma herself 
says, “It isn’t the petticoats that count; 
its the personality.” . 
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the Stage 


EVENTEEN years ago Devid Bis- 
pham played the part of Beethoven in 
a one-act play called Adelaide. The 
excellence of his performance led a num- 
ber of critics to comment on the fact that 
a eapable singer occasionally made a ca- 
pable actor. This fall Mr. Bispham re- 
vived his play. He is no longer a great 
singer; but by virtue of this misfortune 
he is an even more capable . ctor. His 
audiences cannot help feeling that there 
is a certain identity between the deaf 
Beethoven and the Bispham whose voice 
has failed him. His very infirmity adds 
power to his acting. One feels the force of 
truth when the supposed Beethoven says, 
“Fame is a beggar’s cloak for curs to 
snap at, so long as its wearer is living; 
but when he is dead, the cloak is turned 
into deathless marble.” 

No glaring electric signs heralded 
Beethoven’s return to Broadway. The 
play has none of the sine qua nons of a 
New York success. No one is being 
hounded by the arm of the law. There 
are no trench scenes nor panoramas of 
the New York skyline by midnight. 
There isn’t even a chorus,—although the 
subject lends itself naturally to musical 
comedy treatment: Beethoven—in h’s 
garret—in Vienna—a troupe of art 
students—“The Beethoven Glide”—and 
all that. Small wonder that the play 
should slip quietly into New York as a 
purely matinée feature—on the order of 
Mrs. Whitney’s Fashion Show. But it 
is such theatrical sideshows that often 
give us our most interesting drama. 
Adelaide is not a play of thrills; but it 
is a pleasing and unusual treatment of 
the genius. It is difficult to put such a 
man as Beethoven on the stage without 
vulgarizing him and wounding those who 
love him. Adelaide is a sincere and sat- 
isfying half hour in the life of a great 
man. 

The play has been trans'ated and 
adapted by Mr. Bispham from the Ger- 
man of Hugo Miiller. It opens with a 
dialogue between Beethoven’s landlord 
and his washwoman. They comment on 
the composer’s loss of geniality and his 
increasing harshness and suspicion, not 
realizing that it is his deafness which 
has caused the change. Then Beethoven 
comes in, humming his latest melody. 
The washwoman and the landlord nag 
him: one wants her bill paid, the other 
objects to the composer’s influence over 
his daughter. Beethoven cannot hear 








Norman Hapgood will answer this question in the next issue of HaRPER’s WEEKLY. 
the first of a series of three dealing with the Jewish question in America. 


“Adelaide” 


them; so he keeps talking about his 
music, and jealously conceals the secret 
of his deafness. At last, after their 
yelping has irritated him beyond suffer- 
ance, he drives them from him in anger. 
At this point the landlord's daughter 
Clara, comes in. She is the only person 
who understands the man’s’ genius. 
Moreover, she is the only one who knows 
the secret of his deafness. Clara is in 
love with Franz, a young musician who 
helps the composer with his copying. 
Beethoven reads her lips, as she tells 
him of their love. He will not under- 
stand, she says, for he has never been 
in love. Beethoven breaks out into a 
scornful laugh. Love? He does not un- 
derstand love? “Love is the passion of 
the sirocco which passes over the mead- 
ows, searing the blossoms: and leaving 
only the charred stems.” He te!ls her 
of Adelaide, a young girl whom he had 
loved, many years before, but whom he 
was too poor to marry. He will not let 
Clara suffer the same tragedy now. He 
is poor—‘though he has written as many 
notes as there are stars in the heavens, 
he could not buy h's own coffin”; but he 
will write a symphony, and give its rev- 
enue to the young lovers. 
He leaves the room, hum- 
ming the first movement of 
this new undertaking. Then 
Franz comes in. He has 
brought a copy of Bee- 
thoven’s new song, “Ade- 
laide,” and he sings it to 
Clara. As he sings a beau- 
tiful woman comes to the 
door and listens. She in- 
sists upon seeing the com- 
poser. Beethoven, angry at 
the interruption, does. not 
look at her, but asks her 
gruffly whether it is an autograph, 
a sonata, or a lock of his hair that she 
desires. He cannot hear her voice, and 
she thinks that he has forgotten her. 
Then, accidentally, he turns and recog- 
nizes his visitor. “Adelaide!” he cries. 


_ She tells him how she has always loved 


him, and how she :s now free to marry 
him. But Beethoven cannot hear her, 
and she thinks that he has ceased to 
care. Suddenly he seizes her in his arms, 
and tells her of the secret that he is 
keeping from the world, lest he be twit- 
ted and jeered at as “the deaf musician.” 
But he sees the soul of love, as well as 
the soul of music. It would be madness 
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David Bispham as Beethoven. 


for them to live together—to know that 
she was speaking words of love that he 
could never hear—so he sends her away, 
and sits down, deaf and alone, to play 
the strains of “Adelaide.” It is not the 
course that you and I would have taken. 
But then, as the landlord puts it, “what 
can you expect of a man who wraps up 
a pound of butter in his newest sym- 
phony?” 

Mr. Bispham acts the part of Bee- 
thoven with a breadth and sincerity that 
fully justify the revival. And if there 


were more revivals there would be more 
variety and better standards on our 
stage. 
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Aeroplanes that guard Paris against attack by the Zeppelins. 


War in the Air 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER 


This is the second of three articles describing the business of the military aviator. 


The concluding 


instalment will appear in the next issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


IV 

HE German trenches are now be- 

hind you, and your pilot, you ob- 

serve, is descending nearer earthand 
is steering occasionally from side to side. 
He is on the lookout for the enemy’s 
troops, for bodies of men marching to 
reinforce those who are already in the 
trenches. There are roads below. One 
or two of them show white and very 
clearly marked—main roads evidently; 
others appear less distinct, and their 
course seems lost in places, and these 
are the lanes and branch roads. Away to 
your left is a cluster of roofs that de- 
notes the presence of a village, while 
rising above it, quick to catch the eye, 
is a church tower which, in the broken- 
ness of its outline, you can see has suf- 
fered from artillery fire. 

You pass high above a road, leaving 
the fighting line farther behind. Ahead 
of you, this road turns sharply to the 
right and passes through a wood, its 
white track lost for a time to view. Your 
pilot is following the windings of this 
road: he thinks, evidently, that he may 
see troops upon it. And so you come 
above the wood. 

Your ears have grown so accustomed, 
now, to the drone of the motor that you 
are scarcely conscious of it; the sound 
seems to mingle with the hum of the 
wind. And it is for this reason—the 
reason that your ears are able to select 
and register other noises, above this con- 
stant, steady drone—that you detect 


suddenly, coming apparently from the 
earth below, a series of faint but quite 
clearly heard sounds. It is a “pop-pop- 
pop’—very remote but distinct; like the 
sound made by the cracking of wood 
when a fire is lighted. And, hardly have 
you become aware of this sound, when 
you see that your pilot is attracting your 
attention. He points quickly earthward. 
Then you can feel by the motion of the 
aireraft that he is forcing it to rise. 

Glancing down, you find you are look- 
ing directly upon the white strip of 
road as it enters the wood between a 
dense avenue of trees. A moment be- 
fore, when you looked earthward, this 
road seemed completely deserted. But 
now, running out from beneath the trees 
on either hand, you observe a number 
of tiny figures, which show up black 
and distinct against the white of the 
road. They stand an instant motionless, 
then each little shape makes a move- 
ment that is unmistakable. The body is 
bent back, the arms rise; something is 
pointed skyward. Obviously they have 
raised rifles, so as to fire a volley. You 
comprehend these movements without 
emotion. The little figures seem too dis- 
tant, too tiny and insignificant, to con- 
cern you in anything more than a casual 
way. 

There comes again that “pop-pop- 
pop”, like the crackling of wood. You 
look down. Clearly these little men are 
discharging their rifles; and it is equally 
obvious that they are firing at you. The 


aircraft, meanwhile, is climbing at high 
speed. 

And then, quite perceptibly, you fee! 
a jar. It is slight—in itself not at all 
alarming. For some reason, you can 
hardly tell why, you look out along one 
of the main-planes. And, when you do 
so, the reason becomes apparent for 
that sudden jar. Half way along the 
lower plane, which presented a mo- 
ment before a smooth, unbroken, tightly 
stretched expanse of fabric, there are 
now a number of jagged, untidy little 
holes—quite small, but very clearly seen. 
It is as though some mischievous person 
had come along with a pencil and driven 
deliberately a number of punctures in 
the wing. You look at these holes for 
a moment, uncomprehending. Aloft 
here, high above the earth, your mind 
seems somehow to work slowly and with 
labor; everything appears strange. Your 
thoughts are out of focus in some way, 
and need a constant adjustment. So you 
stare at these little holes; and even as 
you stare, there is again that faint jar, 
several times repeated, that you felt be- 
fore. Accompanying it, clearly apparent 
te your eyes—occurring in fact under 
your very gaze—there appear along the 
plane, only this time nearer the hull, 
several more of these tiny perforations 
They appear as though by magic. Noth- 
ing apparently causes them. One instant 
the fabric is clean, smooth, drum-tight, 
and the next you are looking at a ragged 
little hole, not more than a couple of 
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yards from you, with a tiny strip of 
fabric, at the rear edge of it, flapping 
back furiously in the rush of wind. 

Then, as though some spring had been 
released, your mind works quick!y. These 
are bullet holes, of course, bullets fired 
by those insignificant little shapes in the 
road below; bullets that are rushing sky- 
ward, each a messenger of death, and 
stabbing the widespread p'anes of your 
machine. And they are drawing nearer 
to you, these punctures of the fabric, 
drawing nearer the hull. 

Suddenly you hear an exclamation 
and turn towards your pilot. He shrugs 
his shoulders when he sees that you are 
looking, and points towards the dash- 
board just in front of him, on which his 
instruments are fixed. At one corner 
of this board its smoothness has been 
rudely marred. There is a small, dark, 
ugly hole; and, hanging down from it, 
a long splinter of wood. 

“Bullet ho'e,” calls the pilot. “Too 
close to be pleasant. Went clean through 
the board and passed just in front of 
my face.” 

Again there comes that “pop-pop-pop” 
from the earth; but this time it is dis- 
tinctly fainter, and there are no further 
jars or vibrations of your craft. Again 
it sounds, fainter still; scarcely audible 
in fact. And now you hear your pilot’s 
voice. 

“They won’t hit us again; we’re climb- 
ing too fast. I never ‘saw the beggars 
till they popped out of that wood.” 


V 

TILL you fly on, following the white 

road. You have begun to feel a strange 
drowsiness; your eyes are heavy, and 
you blink them constantly. Always, 
drumming in your ears, there is the 
steady, monotonous beat of the engine 
and the equally monotonous sound of the 
wind, as it rushes past the wings, struts, 
and hull. 

Suddenly, however, you are awakened 


7. ask me to tune my outlaw pipes, 
To the hurdy-gurdy’s lay—- 

I who have walked in the trackless night 
Where the hills are old and gray. 


to a new interest. The aircraft has 
swung to the right, its planes heeling 
perceptib!y to the turn. This brings to 
your left the road below. Along its rib- 
bon-like surface, and some distance 
ahead, your pilot is now pointing; and 
you guess, by the urgency of his gesture, 
that the discovery he has made must be 
one of importance. But when you locate 
the exact spot he is indicating and look 
intent!y down, the spectacle that meets 
your eye conveys little to your mind. 
Above the surface of the road, extending 
away farther almost than you can see, 
hangs what appears to be a heavy white 
cloud of smoke. It does not seem to rise 
very high, lying thickly just above the 
surface of the road, and there does not 
seem to be enough wind, at any rate 
near the ground, to cause it to drift. 
You look again, a thought coming into 
your mind, and you lean so that the pilot 
may hear your voice: 

“A fire, isn’t it? Grass or a hedge 
alight, perhaps just by the side of the 
road.” 

By way of answer your pilot laughs; 
you can hear this laugh distinctly, and 
you feel a little hurt. Why should the 
fellow laugh? It must be a fire; there is 
the smoke. But now the aviator deigns 
to speak. Leaning so that you can see 
he is smiling—looking in fact very 
pleased with himself—he says: 

“That’s not smoke, though I’m not 
surprised at your making the mistake. 
It’s a cloud of dust—thick, white, pow- 
dery dust, driven up off the surface of 
the dry road.” 

“But by what?” you ask. 

The pi'ot’s smile broadens. 

“Troops,” he answers. “By the feet 
of thousands of marching men, who’re 
stifling down there in that dust cloud, 
which they beat up themselves from the 
road and can’t escape, while we’re flying 
up above here in the pure air.” 

Again you look towards the long 
white cloud, which shows so distinctly 


The Outlaw Bard 


By CHART PITT 


The wind whistles on its mystical runes— 
Scornfully laughs o’er your doleful complaint. 
’Twas the fingers of God that fashioned its tunes— 
It sings the same song for the sinner and saint. 


against the face of the land below. It 
has a new interest now, and you see 
something you had not observed before. 
The cloud is moving forward, creeping 
almost imperceptibly along the high- 
way. When you peered down, a little 
while before, the head of it was some 
distance from a red-roofed farmhouse 
near the side of the road; but now it is 
level with this, and still creeping for- 
ward. Again you hear the airman’s voice. 

“We're in luck,” he calls, “great luck! 
Below us, their eyes smarting in all that 
dust, is part of the enemy’s army corps. 
And away there to our right, along that 
other road”’—he extends an arm—‘“is 
another portion of the corps. They’re 
advancing along parallel roads. And to 
their rear, almost out of sight, I can 
distinguish other dust clouds, made by 
baggage trains and ammunition col- 
umns.” 

“Is this,” you ask, “what we came to 
see?” 

“Tt is,” replied the airman cheerfully. 
“We've found the enemy’s reinforce- 
ments; not all of them perhaps, but a 
sufficiently large number for it to be 
worth while for us to fly straight back 
to headquarters and give them this in- 
formation, and show the exact position 
of these troops, while the news is still 
fresh.” 

The biplane wheels, her planes banked 
steeply, and you grip instinctively at 
the side of the hull. For a moment or 
so you are tilted at what appears—to 
you, at any rate—to be a very dangerous 
angle. The hull of the machine is all on 
one side, and you have the apprehension 
that, if you do not hold on tight, you 
may slip out over one side and fall sheer 
towards a green field which, looking like 
a small colored pocket-handkerchief, 
happens to be immediately below you. 
But then, with a smooth, swift move- 
ment, the aircraft straightens herself, 
and you are fly‘ng towards your own 
lines. 


You ask me to fashion you lilting lines— 
That the world has no use for my woe— 

I who have heard the song of the pines, 
O’er the trail where the vagabonds go. 
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With the Nostrum Makers 


By ROBERT C. BICKNELL, Ph. G., M. D. 


This is the last of a series of three articles describing the making and selling of “Wine of Cardui” and 


“Black Draught.” 


These articles have been written by a former manufacturing chemist of The Chat- 


tanooga Medicine Company, which makes these nostrums. They have aimed to aid in the abolishment of 
those features of the nostrum traffic which are fundamentally wrong. 


le BE a successful money-maker, a 
nostrum need not possess any value 
as a medicine. The class of people 
taken in by the patent medicine faker 
does not require proof. For them any 
statement convincingly made and _in- 
sisted upon through frequent repetition 
is soon accepted as true. In fact, so 
anxious is the patent medicine enthu- 
siast to exercise his credulity that he 
is ready to credit the nostrum 
with even more marvelous powers 
than its makers claim for it. It 
is this tendency that renders the 
procuring of testimonials so easy. 
Many come in unsolicited. Others 
are the result of a system of petty 
rewards and premiums, consisting 
of cheap jewelry, perfumes, trin- 
kets and plated ware. When a tes- 
timonrial is received, the writer is 
sent a warmly worded letter of 
appreciation, followed by some 
trifling present and a set of blanks 
designed to incite others to for- 
ward similar testimonials. The 
scheme works effectively. Besides 





formed on her a ‘’wondertul 


she whites, “with a pain tn my left side, and other 
troubles, that I was almost dead. 
“My husband had our family doctor with me, for 


four months, but I did not get any better, 
‘across the le 
taking five bottles, I can walk four miles and ¢o my 
work with a good deal more ease. 


have bee: 


the inquiries received. But he has now 
been superseded by a member of the 
clerical force, who reads the letters and 
pencils on the margin the number of the 
form letter to be sent in reply. The ad- 
dresses and any personal touches needed 
are filled into the blanks left for that 
purpose in the imitation typewritten 
letters. The chief advising done by the 
“Ladies’ Advisory Department” is, of 


“Wonderful Cure” 


tn Mrs. Lydia Powell's own pete 


words, Cardul 
cure” “I was so poorly,” 
“Before | began to take Cardui, | could hardiy walk: 
floor and was but a skeleton, but now, after 


“I know, that if 1 had not found Cardul, 1 would 
mn dead or perfectly crazy. It has saved me 














securing the testimonials, it pro- 
vides a valuable mailing list for 
later literature of the “follow up” 
variety. Furthermore, it is_ of 
great assistance to the advertising man- 
ager. 

It will be noticed that the Cardui ad- 
vertisements consist largely of such testi- 
monials. Such displays require the 
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The testimonial bait. 


course, to advise a more liberal use of 

Cardui, Black Draught and the minor 

nostrums supplied by the company. 
This “Advisory” branch is conducted 


serve any other purpose. Few outsiders 
are now permitted to enter the factory, 
but occasionally some prospective buyer 
is brought to the door of the laboratory 
and in a hushed voice is told of the won- 
derful operations going on in those mys- 
terious precincts. 

During the past year and a half a 
large share of the attention of the Pub- 
licity Department has been devoted to 
the case against The American 
Medical Association Journal— 
which paper is being sued for libel 
by The Chattanooga Medicine 
Company. All sorts of weird 
schemes have been hatched in an 
effort to build up a case. One of 
these, the employment of Pinker- 
ton detectives to get evidence 
against the Medical Association 
was exposed in HarpPer’s WEEKLY 
of October 2nd. Another scheme 
was the employing of a young 
lady lawyer to interview women in 
regard to Cardui, with the object 
of presenting the feminine point of 
view. 





HERE is some difference of 

opinion as to whether the 
makers of these nostrums, so sim- 
ple—and inexpensive!—in composition, 
actually believe in the extravagant 
promises that are made for their con- 
coctions. Probab'y not—although it is 
easy to believe in that which is profit- 





minimum outlay of thought and se- 


fron MAGAZINE 





cure the maximum results. If Mrs. 
Katie Schooner, of 71 Bloomfield 
street, Wabash, Ind., has been re- 
made by frequent applications of 
Cardui, then Mrs. Werner of Sioux 
City, lowa, is apt to try the panacea 
herself. The company thus sidesteps 
the responsibility by assuming a posi- 
tion of aloofness, and allowing its 
purchasers to take the responsibility 
for the nostrum’s medicinal value. 


~—.~ 


I‘ ADDITION to the reward sys- 
tem, the Cardui people have an- 
other effective means of securing a 
mailing list. This is “The Ladies’ 
Advisory Department”: to wit— 


For sick women, whose cases seem to 
be too complicated for ordinary treatment, 
we offer in our Ladies’ Advisory Depart- 
ment the best help in women’s diseases in 
the country. 

Treating thousands of sick women every 
year, where the ordinary practitioner may 
treat a hundred, we have great oppor- 
tunities for observation and we give each 
applicant the benefit of this free. 

Simply write us, giving full details of 
your case or fill up our symptom blank 
(sent free on request) and we will write 
you fully as to your trouble. 


At one time this department was in 
charge of a man who made sincere ef- 
forts to return intelligent answers to 
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YOUNG GIRLS 


_ Ata certain time in eyery young girl's 
life, she needs the help of a tonic, to carry 
her through to healthy womanhood 

Mothers! At such times give your 
aughters CARDUI, the female tonic! It 


acts gently, is non-intoxicating, purely 
egetable, perfectly harmless, and has no 


bad after-effects... 


and old. Advise your. daughter to 


Take CARDUI 


“Non-intoxicating, purely vegetable, per- 
fectly harmless—20 per cent alcohol!” 





under the direction of the Advertising 
Department. Around this department 
the rest of the whole establishment re- 
volves. In all matters it is paramount. 
To it, office, factory and sales force are 
subordinate. It is probably due to the 
fact that the laboratory was equipped 
at the instance of the Publicity De- 
partment that it is almost as much of a 
joke as the “Ladies’ Advisory Depart- 
ment.” Two or three thousand dollars 
were spent on its equipment, but it was 
designed for exhibition purposes only. It 
was not even pretended that it was to 


Cardui is an ideal tonic for young 


able. Surely they profess to be- 


lieve in them, at any rate. Not 
long ago, Mr. John A. Patten, 
president of the company, told 


his superintendent that he believed it 
his duty to distribute Cardui as wide- 
ly as possible. However, about the 
same time that Mr. Patten voiced this 
sentiment, the capacity of the bottle 
was reduced ten per cent—so the re- 
mark loses some of its altruistic 
flavor. 


HE spirit of the whole patent 

medicine traffic is epitomized in 
one of the advertising devices used 
by the makers of Cardui. This device 
consists of a calendar with weather 
predictions for each day of the year. 
These “predictions” are received for 
printing two years before the time for 
which they are made; but a surprising 
number of credulous individuals take 
them for gospel and arrange their plans 
accordingly. . Perhaps, in view of this 
willing credulity, it is small wonder that 
patent medicines can flourish in a sup- 
posedly enlightened age. “If a lady 
takes Cardui,” reads the Cardui Sales- 
man, “she should take it according to 
directions.” And the directions are 
quite explicit. They read: “Buy five 
bottles and get a bottle free!” 
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FORWARD PASS SPREAD FORMATION 


Colgate has the ball and has strung her men out across the field in a formation that, while not new, is always 


dangerous. The Army, defending, is nearest the camera. 


This formation leaves five men eligible to receive the for- 


ward pass, although from the angle the picture was taken the Colgate quarterback does not seem to be a full yard 
back of the line of scrimmage. The men from Hamilton worked the pass prettily from this line-up. It contains the 


threat of a kick, run or pass. 


The “Big” Team’s Resources 


HOSE who disapprove of anything 

like a close corporation in Ameri- 

can college football rejoice mightily 
any time one of the so-called small col- 
lege teams triumphs over one of the rec- 
ognized leaders, such as Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell, Pennsylvania, the 
Army or Navy; and we'll they may, not 
so much because of the victory in itself 
as because of the spread of the know!- 
edge of the game. They are apt to over- 
look the fact, however, that in the long 
run, were the larger institutions to pre- 
pare especially to defeat the smaller, 
the status of the little college might 
soon be what it was some years ago. 





By HERBERT REED 


They simply have not taken stock of 
the resources of the older football in- 
stitutions—resources that still ex:st even 
in the days when prestige is not so much 
in evidence. These resources are seldom 
realized upon in games against the 
smaller elevens. Hence the frequency of 
defeat for the big fellows. Coached 
usually by one man, the smaller college 
can be rounded into form much earlier 
than elevens that are coached through a 
system that relies upon a capable head 
and anywhere from five to twenty able 
assistants. The one-man team comes 
rapidly to the front, say about the last 
week in October—and thereafter stands 


NIPPED IN THE BUD 


still, The period of experimentation 
over, there is nothing more that can be 
taught the team along its own lines, and 
its type of play can hardly be changed 
for the November campaign. 

Certain apparent trifles, but real 
fundamentals, especially in position play, 
have to be slurred somewhat, and even 
were the one-man coaching system de- 
sirous of changing radically between 
games, it could hardly be done, since the 
team has learned but one type of game 
in the past and has no firm foundation 
upon which to perform the volte. 
Further, there is not the basic general- 
ship in the eleven to warrant doing much 


A flash of the Army defense at its best. Gillo, the Colgate back (incidentally carrying the ball on the wrong side 
and thus unable to use the straight arm), is being thrown for a loss by an Army forward. The third man from the 
left, in the foreground, is a Colgate forward putting a member of the Cadets’ secondary defense out of the play, 


and coming perilously close to using his hands in so doing. 
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more than letting a 
good thing alone. 

With the “big” 
team the situation is 
different. The larger 
colleges are rich in 
the history of suc- 
cessful football 
games, won on the 
same groundwork, 
but showing surface 
changes. Or perhaps 
it would be better to 
say that more than 
one great university 
has changed its type 
of play almost be- 
tween. games more in 
the matter of field 
values than anything 
else, and very few of 
the smaller college 
coaches understand 
this matter of field 
values. Those who 
do understand it find 
it difficult to teach, 
mainly because they 
are breaking new ground. 

Harvard is a fair example of an insti- 
tution rich in the understanding of field 
values, as was Yale years ago—resources 
not at the command of the smaller in- 
stitutions. 

In general there are two ways of 
scoring: first, by getting into striking 
distance with the running and passing 
games, and then scoring by field goals; 
second, by covering midfield territory 
with the ‘kicking game and then trav- 
ersing the remaining thirty yards or less 
with the passing and running games, neat- 
ly blended. The well equipped big team is 
able to put on one or the other of these 
methods and work it up between games, 
and sometimes able even to change from 
one to the other under fire, although the 
quarterbacks who could be counted upon 
to make the switch in a single game last 
season could be counted upon the fingers 
of one hand, with an even chance that 
the thumb would be left over. 

While Brickley was doing his deadly 
drop-kicking at Harvard the general 
public, and, indeed, many Harvard men 
who should have known better, were led 
to believe that Harvard could score in 


s whee 


: wan 


et woe YY nil 


A GLIMPSE OF HARVARD INTERFERENCE 


Although in this particular play Captain Eddie Mahan has been caught by 
one knee from behind, the picture is a graphic illustration of the advance a 
protection afforded to every runner under the Crimson system of -inter- 
ference beyond the scrimmage line. Two men of Virginia’s secondary defense that. 
are being neatly put out of the play, and but for the successful tackler to the 
right, back on ground, feet in air, the run might have been a long one. 


no way other than by bringing Brickley 
within field-goal distance. I even heard 
an old Yale player famous from one end 
of the country to the other, say, “We 
must find a way to stop Brickley’s drop- 
kicking and then we shall beat Harvard.” 
In the meantime Harvard continued to 
win and football followers continued to 
taunt the Crimson, demanding proof that 
Haughton’s pupils could produce touch- 
downs. In due time the touchdowns 
came, for the resources of the running 
and the punting games had been abuild- 
ing, and when the time came there was 
a prompt switch from one type of gen- 
eralship to the other. Incidentally, a 
successful switch. 

At the opening of the present season 
superficial observers bemoaned the loss 
of Brickley to the Crimson, and also 
seemed to think that the departure of 
Hardwick and Bradlee must ruin the 
running game. But Haughton and his 
aids, not the least of whom was Mahan, 
had been working along quietly, and at 
this writing it would seem that Harvard 
was well equipped to resume the type 
of play that brings up the eleven by the 
running and passing attack and then 


COLGATE ON THE RAMPAGE 


scores with the drop- 

kick or the kick 
= from scrimmage 
' placement. It is pos- 

sible that Harvard is 
so far behind last 
year’s form as to 
strike at least one 
snag before coming 
up to the big game— 

I am considering now 

only the battles with 

Princeton and Yale. 

Here is the point. 

With the hunger for 

touchdowns appeased 

at Cambridge, Har- 

vard need think only 

of victory. And if 

the field-goal method 

will turn the trick, it 

is the safest kind of 
wager that the 
Crimson will turn to 
There is the 
tapping of the big 
team’s resources—a 
tapping of resources 
practically out of the question for th 
small college eleven. 

But if, in the early season, one wishes 
to see brilliant, well-devised passing and 
running plays that are sound in prin- 
ciple and execution, then let him follow 
some of the smaller college teams, no- 
tably those of Colgate and the University 
of Pittsburg. One’s study of field values 
and the resources inherent therein, may 
wait until the big elevens come together. 

It is many a day since I have seen a 
prettier running attack than that turned 
on by Colgate against the Army. Had 
Colgate been possessed of the resources 
dwelt upon above, the young men from 
up New York State might well have had 
four touchdowns instead of two, espe- 
cially in view of the poor defense against 
punting displayed by the Cadets. 

Pittsburg will be a treat to watch in 
all its games for an entirely different 
reason—the quickly formed massed in- 
terference behind the line of scrimmage, 
of which Glenn Warner is master. 
The type of play is quite distinct from al- 
most any other I have in mind, and is 
well worth watching for those who can- 
not get to the big games. 


A sample of the shifty running game put on by Bankhart’s pupils against the Army, which team was thoroughly 
beaten. The soldier left end is nowhere near the play, nor in position to do anything with the two interferers who 


have been thrown at him. The back has just reached the line of scrimmage. 
been boxed but sent to earth, where he is utterly useless. 


but too late to prevent a substantial gain. 


The Army’s left tackle has not only 
The Army’s left halfback is coming up to make the tackle, 
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How to Keep Young 


The Coshen Independent says: “Ebene- 
zer Greene, carrying his three quarters of 
a century as if it were but lit*te more 
than a couple of seore of years, paid his 
annual visit to the Independent Repub- 
lican the other day, and incidentally re- 
marked that it was the fiftieth year of 
his membership in its fold of subscribers. 
Mr. Greene lives at Edenville, where 
good surrounding, he says, good air and 
good water insure every dweller good 
health and keep them young. Besides 
the salubrity of Edenville, we venture to 
siy that one other thing that makes 
Ebenezer Greene so chipper and young. 
He always pays his sub- 


forget the harsh words that I had in 
mind to say. Then I sit beside her and 
caress her soft brown hair, I am blessed 
with sweet contentment, life is calm and 
peaceful there. Always patient, kind and 
faithful, helpful, constant, true, I vow. 
She is worthy and I love her. She’s our 
faithful family cow. 
—The Anderson (Mo.) 
News-Review. 


It Follows 


Mrs. James E. Lake and Miss Ger- 
trude Wells were married Monday—and 
Tuesday it rained. 

—The Milan (Mo.) Standard. 





Awaiting More 


The fall styles show a little more of 
the feminine human leg. We courage- 
ously await further revelations. 

—The Logan (W. Va.) Banner. 


Unnatural History 


Admitting that he is a graduate of an 
unnatural history class, the Filosofer of 
the Louisiana Press-Journal refutes a 
rumor circulated by the Mexico Intelli- 
gencer in substance that said Filosofer 
did not know the difference between a 
katydid and a cricket. After defining 
the cricket as “a gryllus Domesticus, a 

saltatorial orthopterous 





scription in advance.” 
This same habit kept 
the late Hon. Andrew 
Jackson Rogers a young, 
man to the last. He used 
to pay his subscription to 
the Sussex Independent 






insect of the Grillydae 
family,” and the katydid 
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five years in advance, and 
he never lived at Eden- 
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ville. S 
—The Sussex (N. J.) 
Independent. 


Error is Right 


However, it is doubt- 
ful if there can be any 
real regret in the expres- 
sions of apology by the 
editor whose paper, 
through typographical er- i 
ror, made a reference to | 
a male quartet read 
“mule” quartet. Some- 
times they sound that 
way. 


—The Port Arthur (Tex.) 
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Getting Warm 


That old-fashioned fel- 
iow who writes anonymous communica- 
tions to the editor, just by way of 
being unpleasant, still lives in Spartan- 
burg. 


—The Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald. 


The Better Day 


We ain’t no psychologist, but honest 
to goodness a lots of trouble is mental. 
Some folks talk hard times until the'r 
talkers fairly explode with nothingness. 
Get on the band wagon and make a good 
fight for the better day which is at hand. 

—The Americus (Ga.) Times. 


A Poet’s Pet 


At the gate she always meets me, 
greets me in her cheery way, and I quite 


—St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


A Taste for Words 


Sunday afternoon the “clanging” of 
bells notified our citizens that there was 
a fire. Soon people were seen rushing 
towards Lee street, on foot, in bugg'es, 
in automobiles and on horseback. The 
bucket brigade was working successfully 
until the hose carriage arrived and got 
to work. When the fire was subdued 
and the dense smoke had cleared away, 
it was discovered that the lurid flames 
had licked up Walter Otten’s wood house. 
The fire originated from children playing 
in the house with matches. 

—The North Emporia (Va.) 
Independent. 


The Sheltered Rich 


WANTED—Nurse for children over 
18 years old. 
—Adv. in the Terra Haute Tribune. 








"SOME PEOPLE 
DON'T CARE 
ANY THING ABOUTH 
THE FEELINGS oFH 
OTHERS»? 






as “a micocentrum retin- 
ervis,” an explanatory 
note makes it all clear 
HON THE FLoor| that “the cricket is a 
chirp-timist and the 
katydid is a pessimist, as 
it foretells frost and other 
calamities.” 

—The Kansas City 


Well Broken 


FOR SALE—Pair of 
broncho horses; good 
weight, sound, broken; 
owner in hospital. Ad- 
dress L. B. Schell. 
—Adv. in the Eau Claire 

(Wis.) Leader. 


Like the Good 
Indian of Old 


If you see an editor 
who pleases everybody, 
there will be a glass plate 
over his face, and he will 
not be standing up. 
—The Thomasville (Ga.) Times. 


Profitable Frankness 


E. H. Fair, with his small son, of Cen- 
terton, were business visitors at The 
Pod office last week. Mr. Fair is a real 
estate agent with a record for honesty 
and fair dealing as well as one of the 
most successful ones in this county. It 
is hardly necessary to say that he has an 
ad in The Pod this week. 

—The Pea Ridge (Ark.) Pod. , 


Twins 


George Pullman stood at the statiom 
in Chicago, selling space in that car— 
two men to a birth, in the old-fashioned 
way. 

—The San Francisco Call. 
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The Cook’s Tour 


IX 


By LEM ALLEN 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Being the blithe adventure of the erstwhile cook for 
the Bar-2 cattle outfit, and his erudite partner Al- 
lingham, chronicled by the former during the prog- 
ress of an “intensive” tour of certain hitherto little- 
known portions of Arizona and New Mexico. 


ELL sir when I first waked up in 

\\) the St Johns house I want overly 

anxious to pile outn bed. But 
they was somethin worriten me though I 
didn rightly know what twas ontwell I 
happent to think of Allinghams sayin he 
was a goin to ride on ahead an notised 
he had done got up early an left. Then 
I got plumb riled becaus Id forgot what 
reeson he give last night when I was 
sleepy thataway for leavin an hit didn 
seem like nothin cud be importan enuff 
for to putt the inflickshun of Meelank- 
thun the stage drivers compny onto me 
for a hull day, 

But when I heerd them a beatin on 
the brekfast tray I decidet hit want no 
good layin there in bed no longer so I 
got up an dressed an went down whar I 
foun that Griggs feller what was editor 
of the St. Johns Oboe, the noospaper 
settin to the tabel ho'din his head with 
both on his hands an gronin. 

Wharbouts did you leaf my 
fren Allingham I says an 
Griggs turnt his head too- 
wards me an I give a startle 
he lookt right sick an his eyes 
remindet me of a cuppel of 
ho’es hurnt into a_ blanket. 
Youll have to come up closter 
ef yore a dressin me he says 
yore vois sounds faint an far- 
away ef youll shout yore mes- 
sege into one of my years he 
says hit wont have moren a 
mile or therebouts to travel 
before hit reeches the reejon 
of the brane. You got the bighead this 
mornin I says youve shore guesst hit says 
Griggs thats no moren the truth shes 
swol up the size of a flower barl seems 
like he says. 

Wherebouts did you leaf Allingham I 
says agin I didnt leaf him nowheres says 
Griggs he done left me. In the lurch 
he says he left me an I aint hardly ex- 
tirkatet myself yit. Is hit a saloon any- 
wheres nigh Jacks place I says hit aint 
a place says Griggs a tall hits a con- 
d'shun well I says ef ennybuddy left me 
in a condishun like what yore in I bleeve 
Id git sattisfakshun that theres jest what 
I bin tryin to git outn this year brekfast 
says Griggs but I aint findin more then 
I kin rest easy onder. 

You aint tole me where Allingham 
went to y:t I says to Griggs. Becaus 
I dont know is the reeson I aint tole you 
he says, but I know where I wisht he 
went. I bin propt up agin the bar in 
Jacks playin host in the game of seein 


St Johns an tryin to git facks fer a story 
sence we left you las night an the ony 
two facks I come away with this mornin 
is that Allingham has got holler laigs an 
I haint. 

He’s done quit drinkin I says yes I 
reckn so says Griggs he takes hit with 
a funnel now I spose you meen he says. 
When he dies they wont be at no ex- 
pense buryin him he says all theyll haftoo 
do theyll jest pour him back into the 
bottle he says. What was you all 


drinkin I says beer they callt it says 
Griggs ef they was a shorter an uglier 
name for hit he says hit shud be give to 
it I aint felt so bad sence the Oboe lost 
hits fight for lokal opshun an the editor- 
yal staff an frens tried to putt the likker 







O says the lanlady gittin outn her chair plumb vishus. 


intrests out of bisniz by reta'e purchasses 
in quannities. They was too strong for 
us he says. 

I was a fixin to kwestyun Griggs some 
more when jest then the lanlady of the 
St Johns house what was a right favrable 
lookin gal reechin on toowards forty 
yaars or sech a matter come in with my 
serial food wich Allingham says is so 
callt becaus a feller gits more hongrier 
arter each installmen an the lanlady says 
to Griggs lemme lift you a nother cup 
of coffee Mister Griggs or kin I bile 
you a cuppel more of them aigs no marm 
says Griggs not with saffety. 

The lanlady lookt at the aigs Griggs 
hadnt ate an says ef they aint right tasty 
I kin skrammle them Mister Griggs. We 
cot too be keerful of this year mans 
feelins she says to me smi!in ingrashun- 
ing'y e!lsen he mought putt me in the 
paper we dont print nothin but news 
says Griggs. Then he notised the lan- 
lady lookin at him right sharp an he 





Holdin his head with both on 
his hands an gronin. 


says hits no news that the St. Johns 
house putts up the best tabel in town 
well sir the lanlady begun dabblin at her 
eyes with her apron an says is that all 
you kin say fer me Mister Griggs. 

Hit is this mornin says Griggs short 
like I aint feelin peart es I mought I bin 
talkin bisniz with a feller las night an 
he kep me up twell all hours. Well wud 
you bleeve it that there wumman begun 
to ball like a yearlin caff an when I ast 
her what was the matter she says O Mis- 
ter Allen she says hits this year mans 
unfeelin dispsishun here I be workin for 
to feed him fresh an nurrishin food twell 
my fingers is wore off clean to the elbones 
an all the gratichude I gits is 
him stayin up late carousin 
and ruinin his helth an criti- 
cizin my vittils an mak‘n slur- 
rilus reemarks onto my age 
men is crool creechers she says 
an a wummans hart is brittle 
an easy broke she says an run 
outn the room. 

I lookt at Griggs an he was 
plumb red in the face I 
thought for a minit he was 
a shamed of hisself but when 
he begin talkin I seen twas 
jest that he was strugg!in for what 
Allingham says is the luxury of se'f 
expreshun. Hit must of bin plumb 
hard for him to_ express _hisself 
becaus hit taken h'm sevel minits an a 
lot of words before he was satisfide an 
then seems like he had expresst the lan- 
lady more complete than him why dont 
you try for to comfert the gal instead 
of swearin thataway I ast him she seems 
right downheartet. 

Instead of soothin him like I had 
aimed to my reemark seemed like riled 
Griggs some more an first thing I knowed 
he jumpt up an startet outn the room. 
I will be over in Jacks place he says 
cf you wantoo find me well I says I hope 
you git over yore mad before I happen 
roun I aint no sticker fer ettykwett but 
I bleeve a man had ought to show 
respeck for the feebiller secks I says 
speshully ef they is ole an helpless you 
had a mother wonct yess says Griggs but 
I haint lookin for a nother an he went 
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out an slammd the door an I lookt 
around an thar was the lanlady stannin 
with my aigs an a feerce glans in her 
eyes. 

What was that you was a sayin Mister 
Allen she says I didn jest ketch hit. I 
startet to tell her becaus I injoy bein 
truthfull when theys no good reeson not 
to be but then I happent to think here 
was a good chans to praktis dipplom- 
masy wich is the name A!lingham calls 
lyin with a strait face, so I says well 
marm I was jest a tellin that Griggs 
feller ef I was him I wudden never leaf 
this year brekfast room longs I was wel- 
come when a man kin feast both his in- 
nards an his eyes to wonct I says the 
fust on vittils an the secon on a vishun 
of yuth an beuty sech as I see before me 
I says hes a plumb fool fer luck I says. 

The lanlady drawed a smile like a pore 
mans lease from year to year an come 
over an set down acrost the table from 
me an I begun to git fidgetty mebbe I 
bin too dippelmatik I says to myself but 
I didn say nothin aloud ony ate my aigs. 
Dont you want I should lift you another 
cup of coffee Mister Allen says the lan- 
lady or some more that there serial Corn 
Serapes. No marm I says I wuddent 
wish for enny. How long did you say 
you was a goin to stay in St Johns says 
the lanlady Im leavin this mornin I says 
cf that there stage comes along wich aint 
no shore bet. 

Well says the lanlady after studyin 
a spell Im right sorry to year hit they 
haint manny brite yung fellers like you 
comes through year lessn they is the 
kind to pester the life outn me to git 
me to marry em I ony bin marrid twict 
she says an I aint had no luck a tall so 
fur they both on em died—the secon las 
spring. Before the summer rains she 
says pore ole Harmon how he useter 
love to set on the front porch an watch 
the Mexcans runnin in outn the wet 
when a shower come up but hes gone 
now where the wicket seese fum trubbe!- 
in an the weery is at rest she says. Yes 
marm I says comfortin like seems like 
some men aint right satisfide without 
they gits all the best on a bargin. Whats 
that says the lanlady Im a leetle hard 
hearin youll haftoo speak a mite louder. 

Well sir I was plumb hacked an didn 
know jest what to say the lanlady seemt 
putt out over somethin so I made belief 
to choke on a piece of lightbread whats 
the matter Mister Allen says the lan- 
lady did it burn you. No marm I says 
I aint bin uset to these here three tine 
forks theys right luxuryus in camp we 
ony have two tiners. You cud learn to 
hanle em better ef you shud stay here 
a wile Mister Allen says the lanlady sof 
like wen I think on it hit seems like a 
nice yung feller sech es you had ought to 
git marrid an settle down stead of romp- 
in roun the country like you be. I got 
a gal in Oklahomy I says an ef I kin git 
enuff money I expek to git marrid come 
fall. 

O says the lanlady gittin outn her 
chair plumb vishus so yore a goin to git 
marrid an you a runnin here and yonner 
with a come-day-go-day-the-devil-take- 
Sunday look like you was plumb broncho 
an unroped an doutless deceevin hun- 
nerds of trustin wimmin what aint 
knowin enuff to see through yore smooth 
an trechrous ways you men is all alike 
she says I wudden take no stock in enny 





one of you she says ef shares was sellin 
for nothin on the dollar yore bill is 
seventy five sents she says I aint got no 
more time to waste year. 

You cud a knocked me down with a 
fether I cudden figger how come the 
lanlady was right sivil won minit an the 
nex might nigh reddy to snach a feller 
baldheaded withouten no reeson a tall 
but then I never made no pretens to 
know the whys an whuffors of wimmins 
ackshuns so I didn say nothin ony paid 
my bill an walkt over to Jacks place. 

I foun Griggs a sleepin at a littel table 
in the cornder an Jack was stannin be- 
hine the bar with his elbones onto hit 
lookin outn the winder plumb oninter- 
estet like he didn expeck to see nothin. 
Ill take a littel wisky I says hits all they 
is to take says Jack them fellers done 
drinkt up the beer two bits pleese. 

Do you know wichaway Allingham 
went I says no says Jack but he left a 
letter fer you an Jack passt over a peece 
of paper on which was wrote Dear Lem 
ef you shud happen in this is to tell you 
Ive gone a head hossback an will see 
you later dont ast me no kwestyuns be- 
caus stratejy demans silens an secresy. 
I trus to yore superyor intelligens to 
follow these year instrukshuns an ef you 
do I will promus to apologiz for my ree- 
marks about yore brances as a matter 
of fack I think highly of them as the 








We putt up our hands 
like the feller said 


feller says I love evry bone in yore 
head. Allingham. Poscrip. Dont give 
no infmashun about ourselfs to Griggs 
Ill git him a good story later ef you want 
you kin interview him about St Johns 
an then fergit what he says. 

Well they want much in the note I 
didn know before but that iddee about 
interviewin Griggs seemd like a good 
won only Griggs was asleep so I says to 
Jack how much of a poplashun is St 
Johns got O he says about five hunnerd 
{ reckn countin Mexcans an Mormons 
an subscribers to the Oboe what lives 
outn town whats it to you ef I aint 
overly inquisitif. 

Im a nauther I says what says Jack. 
A nauther I says agin I make my money 
by writin for hit. That aint a right good 
bisniz says Jack they was a yung feller 
herebouts last year worked it twell his 
ole man got sore on the deel an quit 
sendin checks. But I cyant brag none 
he says the likker trade aint what it 
useter was theys closin in on us I look 
fer state probishun soon he says. 






Aint they nothin else you kin do I says 
becaus he lookt plumb mournful well he 
says I kin go back to work but I aint 
right clamrous for hit. Ef I was a Mex- 
can he says I cud mebbe git a job as a 
offis holder theys good graft into that he 
says. Or ef I was a Mormon I mought 
make out or even ef I was marrid to 
some industryus womman but what 
chanct has a wite man got year he says 
an him singel ony to earn his livin by 
the sweat on his brow. An no hum‘dity 
in the atmusfere neither he says. 

Mebbe hit wont come to that I says 
hit cuddent go no furtherer nor prove 
wuss Jack says an thats a fack. Yon- 
ner is yore stage driver he says dreckly. 
Ef I aint mistook I kin year his siren 
vois he says a screechin at them mules 
of hisn. So I walkt over to the Post 
Offis an shore enuff h't was Meelankthun 
a changin teams. 

Hit were the last jag of the stage trip 
and they callt it thirty five mile fum St 
Johns to Springerville ef wed a had a 
passble teem twudden of bin no drive 
a tall becaus the rodes was good enuff 
an we want moren ten or eleven in the 
mornin gittin startet but when I seen 
what Meelankthun hat hitched into the 
traces I wud of walkt ony for havin paid 
my fare in advans. 

I didn mind Meelankthuns talkin nigh 
so much this time for one thing becaus 
I knowd they want goin to be no more 


of hit after today an for a nother be- 
caus my years had got tuffend up like 
sos his vois wud slide offn em an leaf 
jest a sort of hummin sound like bees a 
hivin. Nothin to disturb a feller. Long 
toowards evenin when we was comin into 
a patch of foothill timber an the shad- 
ders begin to fall acrost the rode I might’ 
night fell asleep twas right soothin. 
Seemt like somebuddy was singin a lul- 
lubby low an sof as the feller says. 

Jest about then I yeered a vois comin 
fum the rode a head hands up hit said 
and thar I seen a feller standin in the 
shadders with shaps an a black mask 
on an two six guns right snaky lookin a 
pintin at us. Well s'r you cud a knocked 
me down with a fether I was that sur- 
prized. So both on us me an Meelank- 
thun we putt up our hands like the feller 
said becaus seems likt hit were all they 
was to do. 
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An Editor’s Confession 


By MARVIN FERREE 


Formerly Managing Editor of La Tribuna, a Spanish newspaper in the City of Mexico. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The author of this article is an American wa 


r correspondent who has traveled 


throughout Mexico. The evolution of his attitude toward President Wilson’s policy with regard to Mex- 


ico is like that of many others. 


HARING the view of other foreigners de facto government set up by General 
in Mexico City at the time of the Huerta, thereby giving it a chance to 
announcement at Washington of float a foreign loan and properly equip 
the administration’s non-recognition an army to check the revolution, while 
policy, I was of the opinion that Presi- arrangements were being made to hold 
dent Wilson should have recognized the an election As a newspaper man, and 
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@ The standing of the Moon Dealer in your 
city is high grade. It takes a high-grade man to properly 
represent the ideals of Moon methods and manufacture 
and to deal with the elass of buyers who see in Moon 
class, quality and price a car that is befitting their own 
positions in the community. 
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word in power plant efficiency—new 1916 Delco start- 
ing, lighting and ignition system with new switch having 
ammeter on dash. 


See the New 1916 Moon Six-40 
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having considerable knowledge of Mexi- 
cans and their ways from experience and 
life among them, the repeated threats 
from Washington that “Huerta must go” 
seemed futile to me, as to other foreign- 
ers. More than once I allowed my per- 
sonal convictions to creep into my cable 
dispatches. 

Business was being ruined in Mexico; 
hundreds of millions of foreign property 
were being destroyed or threatened; the 
cost of living was increasing fearfully, 
inflicting keen suffering upon the poor. 
who constitute a large proportion of the 
population; and peace seemed more re- 
mote than ever. The foreign press be- 
came fiercer in its condemnation of the 
American policy and many asked if there 
really was any “policy” efter all. 

I reread Mr. Wilson’s Short History of 
the American People and, in it, saw that 
he knew as much about Mexico, its past 
and present, as any living man. Then 
I came to the conclusion that his “wait- 
ing” policy had something behind it that 
the rest of the world and I had not 
fathomed. 

Heretofore the United States has not 
inquired very closely into the internal 
organism of South or Central American 
countries. Revolutions have been in- 
cessant. One blood-stained adventurer 
after another has mounted to the seat 
of authority, and, so long as he main- 
tained peace for a few months, 
obtained prompt recognition from 
Washington, as well as from Euro- 
pean capitals. President Wilson has 
called a halt. He declined to rec- 
ognize General Huerta not only on the 
ground that he had no possible legal 
claim to his office, but also for the wider 
reason that granting recognition to him 
would be to promise it in the future to 
any Latin-American politician mounting 
to leadership through the same sinister 
channels. , 

The commercial possibilities of the 
Panama Canal will change the map of 
the world and greatly influence its na- 
tions. It will bring the United States 
directly into competition with Europe, 
and, still more, with Japan. This will 
mean new interests by new foreign capi- 
tal in Mexico, and these interests, under 
the Woodrow Wilson Doctrine, will have 
to be obtained under the new order of 
things, and not as they have been in the 
past. Business and politics will both 
have to be on a higher level because of 
the stand he took. 

It unquestionably would have been 
easier for President Wilson to have rec- 
ognized General Huerta, but his stand 
was not mere policy. To use his own 
phrase, it was “shot through with the 
principles of life.” 
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HE cruiser Portsmouth is certainly 
Forward and aft way. 


a happy ship. 


she has the unity and cheerfulness 
which is the goal of every commanding 
officer’s desire, and which is so rarely 
It is my belief that 
unity of feeling among the officers, jus- 
tice at “the mast” in dealing with of- 
fenses, and good fare for the men have 
most to do with it; but you can never 
tell. A ship either has it or hasn’t, and 
all an officer can do is to thank Heaven 


reilly attained. 


sentences. 
effect at a big table? 


water when a 
make forty knots 


if he wakes up some fine morning and cost. . . . Yes, all our 


finds the spirit he 
prays for is there. 

Only last night there 
was an example of 
what I mean. The 
Senior Engineer had 
some guests off to din- | 
ner. They were friends | 
who had been kind to | 
Mrs. Chief during a 
family crisis while he | 
was away on cruise. 
The wardroom  offi- 
cers’ messroom had 
been gaily decorated 
in the customary man- 
ner by some of the 
quartermasters. Its 
metal walls, with their 
shining paint and 
brasswork, were cov- 
ered by the folds and 
festcons of _ signal 
bunting. Bias, the 
colored steward, had 
laid himself out on the 
table decorations and 
the dinner. The war- 
rant officers’ mess had 
lent its candelabra, 
cunningly wrought of 
empty cartridge cases 
by the gunners’ gang. 
The Doctor had writ- 
ten some of his easy 
flowing doggerel for 
the place cards. Every 
one, in fact, recognized 
that the Chief was 
digging quite a hole in 
his month’s pay in ap- 
preciation of help in 
time of need; but 
knowing the circum- 
stances or not, all 
hands pitched in cheer- 
fully to make the oc- 
casion a success. 

After the table was 
cleared cf all save the 
liqueur glasses and cof- 
fee cups, some one 
stopped the band and 
sent it forward with 
a bottle of beer tucked 
under each jacket I 
turned from the lady 
beside me and listened 
for a minute to the 
babel of topics which 


Ship’s Spirit 
By GEORGE DYER 


collide when a mess dinner is well under- 
The confusion and animated talk 
gave the usual result of curious disjointed 
Have you ever noticed this 
“There’s no use 
putting an enlisted man on bread and 
torpedo can 
Ill ask for 
four days’ leave, and tell him 
we must get the Navigator to sing “The 
Coast of the High Barbaree’ 
thirty million Chilean dollars they said it 
boys are table. 






Filipinos; we enlisted them in 
with . . . butter sauce.” 


promising. 


ing up.” 


mess is perfect in such matters. 














Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Exposition 





— . Sed 


the world has ever seen.""—President Hadley of 


Yale, in speaking of the P. 


VERY American should 
feel it a duty as well as a 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view its 
never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 


and Industry. 


In all this assemblage of 
wonders, combining the highest 
accomplishments of creative 
genius and mechanical skill, 
there is none more wonderful 


than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 
welcome visitors sit at ease 
while the marvel of speech 
transmission is pictorially re- 
vealed and told in story. They 





One Policy 
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Pacific Expositi 





listen to talk in New York, three 
thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far- 
off Atlantic Coast; they witness 
a demonstration of Transconti- 
nental telephony which has 


been awarded the Grand Prize 
of Electrical Methods of Com- 


munication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scientific 
world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful 
universal service of the Bell 
System, ‘which makes possible 
instant communication between 
all the people of the country 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 








Gibraltar—a good place to stock up 


From the tangle I picked the most 
Experience indicated some 
one had told the Paymaster what his 
contribution to the guests’ entertain- 
ment would be, and that he was “wind- 
I recognized the cue to open 
the way for him. Our teamwork in the 


“See there,” I nodded down the long 
“*Pay’ is telling how we snaffled 
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the prize at Valparaiso last fall by pure- 
ly Yankee methods. It’s worth listen- 
ing to.” 

A rollicking, competent voice was 
booming out from the “fourth ward” 
where he had stowed himself among the 
younger officers and guests: 

oar and take it all in all, it 
was the most elaborate celebration the 
old Portsmouth had ever poked her nose 
into.” 

“When the Paymaster makes that 
statement, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the Executive Officer, “you may accept 
it as final authority. He’s been the first 
man ashore and the last aboard at every 
flower show we’ve been to in the past 
three years, from Seattle to Santiago, or 
Potlatch to Philippines.” 

The Paymaster turned a tolerant eye 
on the presiding officer. 

“Be that as it may,” drawled he, “the 
Commander knows if it hadn’t been for 
his pet beach hitting Pay, we never 





would have walked off with that piece of 
bric-a-brac there.” 

He indicated a bronze statuette which 
stood on the piano. 

“That young lady represents an 
achievement typical of the Portsmouth. 
I happened to be in the apex of the ‘V’ 
which broke through our difficulties, but 
it was the old ship which furnished the 
spirit. Remember that night, Cran- 
ford?” 

The good looking youngster referred 
to smiled back across the table. 

“T’d never forget it, even if you fel- 
lows would let me.” 

“Well,” continued the Paymaster, 
“there we were in Valparaiso. As usual 
with such fétes, we were simply over- 
whelmed with hospitality. This was 
even worse than usual, if one may so 
refer to being smothered in kindness. 
The Chileans don’t have a hundredth an- 
niversary of their independence often, 
and they celebrated this one sumptu- 


ously. They hired a whole hotel, lock, 
stock and barrel, and turned it over for 
the free use of visiting naval officers. 
They imported an extra cargo of cham- 
pagne for their guests. The Chilean 
naval officers had a club on the harbor 
side, and fixed it so it was hard to land 
without passing through its bar to the 
street. You would always find there a 
splendid lot of fellows from all the 
navies of both hemispheres. After tak- 
ing one drink with your hosts you had 
to take another—or get your clothes 
torn in breaking away. 

“The Chilean civil authorities organ- 
ized themselves into a never-a-dull-mo- 
ment association. Balls, picnics, dinner 
parties, excursions, high masses and 
parades—I never saw anything like it. 

“The harbor was filled with foreign 
men-of-war. So to the schedule ashore 
was added the round of official calls, din- 
ners, etc., which must be interchanged 
when such a gathering takes place. 





Every few minutes, it 








seemed, the officer of 
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the deck’s messenger 
would report, ‘Sir, 
some German officers 
calling on the ward- 
room, or, ‘Sir, a 
Brazilian boat with 
officers is coming 
alongside.’ Crowded 
and weary as we were 








Address 


obstinate case of “blues.” 





We have no ‘‘free samples. ”’ 


then, with the ship’s 
work to be kept up, 
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THe Goons 


VANITY FAIR is the newest magazine success. 
publication like it in the United States. Sketch and Tatler in London 
are similar but not so large or so generously illustrated. Tens of thou- 
sands of intellectual people pick up VANITY FAIR as their first choice 
when looking for something enlivening. 


Put together the best pages from your favorite theatre magazine, your favorite sports 
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There is no other 


NEW YORK CITY 


such calls rang dully 
on our ears. 

“After the first few 
days even the hard- 
ened fussers and 
feasters amongst us 
broke down and went 
on the sick list to get 
a chance to recuper- 
ate. It was impossible 
to get volunteers to 
appear at the various 
festivities. So the 
Captain had to look 
us over and order the 
most At to go to this 
or that dinner. 
How the Old Man 
stood it himself I don’t 
know, for he was 
harder pressed than 
any. 

“You may dimly im- 
agine my feelings, 
therefore, when one 
morning he sent for 
me. I found him in 
the cabin being shaved. 

“Paymaster, don’t 
you know something 





about water carni- 
vals?’ came from 
somewhere under the 
lather. 


“Yes, sir; while I 
in the Atlantic 
Fleet we had them at 
Guantanamo and Bar 
Harbor. Good Lord, 
Captain, we’re not in 
for one of those?’ 
“Yes, son, we are, 
and late into the bar- 
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gain!’ He tossed a 
; paper to me. I read 
aloud: ‘The Captain 
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of the Port requests that description of 


entries by visiting war vessels for the 


grand and other prizes in the coming 
night water carnival be sent to his office 
hy noon today.’ 

«Three days to rig a float! Pretty 
snappy work will be in order! That 
explains those beautiful little caravels 
the Argentines had hauled out to their 
boat booms. I wondered when I saw 
them last night. . . . Why didn't 
ye hear of this before, Captain?’ 

“‘Lost in the rush, I suppose. When 
[ signaled just now the flagship claimed 
that a letter directing us to enter a float 
was sent by guard boat over a week 
qo. Anyway, we’ve got to do it, and, 
young man, you're the one to see that 
the Portsmouth produces a float which 
does not disgrace her!’ 

“<Ave, aye, sir,’ was what I said. 
What I felt is not fit to be recorded. 

“Tl tell the Executive to belay any 
other work necessary to give you the 
help you need. I have to go to Santiago 
tonizht for the program up there; but 
after you young houses-afire in the ward- 
room get started on it, I'll know that 
when I come down with the official party 
from the capital to see the water parade, 
I won’t be ashamed of the Portsmouth’s 
exhibit.’ 

“That was just like the Old Man! 
I left the cabin feeling I wouldn’t have 
him disappointed if it took a leg. Asa 
matter of fact it did, the next thing to 
it. But that is ahead in the story. 

“Down in the wardroom I called a 
council of war. 

“‘See here, you people, the skipper 
has detailed me to get up a float in three 
days for a water parade. Come across 
with your suggestions. It looks to me 
as though it were nerve and ingenuity 
against time. Those Argentines have 
some miniature caravels that must have 
taken months to put together. What 
ean we do?’ 

“The Chief there suggested a rubber- 
neck wagon with a barker instructing 
the occupants as to the sights in the 
harbor. Some one e!se thought Neptune 
and his attendants in a giant shell char- 
iot would be fine. The frivolous remark 
was made that the temporarily disor- 
ganized condition of drills and routine 
generally could be best illustrated by a 
lonely sailor perched on a pedestal saw- 
ing away on a base viol, with the legend 
‘Excused from all duty.’ 

“Won’t do,’ I announced. ‘All either 
take too much time or won’t be under- 
stood. We must get something as pow- 
erful and elemental in its appeal as a 
punch of the White Hope. ; 
Here’s an idea! These Chileans are so 
full of patriotism that it oozes from 
every pore. Whether it’s because they’re 
80 isolated by the Andes, or see Argen- 
tine passing them in the race for wealth 
and population—or that the Panama 
Canal threatens to sidetrack them for- 
ever—every other native I meet asks 
me what I think of Chile and the 
Chileans. And if my enthusiasm doesn’t 
instantly boil over, his face falls about 
a foot. We can build a whopping big 
Chilean flag in electric lights, mount it 
on a sailing launch, and conceal the 
band under it to play their national air. 
Unless I miss my guess, this will make 
a hit with them.’ 

“As no one could make any better 
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He stood at the meeting of three roads. Down 
each road lay different adventures. At the 
end of each road what lay? What did Fate 
hold behind her hand? Ask 


O. HENRY 


This is one of the most beautiful stories 
that even O. Henry ever wrote. Dramatic—astonishing— 
with the unexpected O. Henry ending—you must read this 
story if you are to know the great things in literature. 








Up—up—up—goes the sale of O. Henry, higher and higher every day. 
Long ago he reached high above all records in the world for the sale 
of short stories. And still the sales climb until soon there will be no 
home without O. Henry. 1.200.000 already in the United States! 
How many thousand in Australia, France, England, Germany, Africa 
and Asia we cannot tell. And all because O. Henry is among the few 
very greatest in all literature—greatest in humor, human sympathy, in 
pity and understanding. The man on the street loves him; the uni- 
versity professor pays him homage. The sale of O. Henry will go on 
forever, for his is a quality that is undying. But the sale at this low 
price must soon be over. So now, while you can, get your set. You 
must have O. Henry if your library is to be complete. You must 
have O. Henry if you are to get out of Jife all the beauty and fun that it 
holds. You ean have this work at half price if you send the coupon 
today to be in time. And you cau have—besides 
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Lungtungpen’’ when the British soldiers 
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heroism of plain men in battle. 
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suggestion, this plan was submitted to 
the Executive, and soon we had the 
necessary people busy with the prepara- 
tions. 

“But with ali our efforts, the time was 
woefully short, and late in the afternoon 
of the carnival the chief electrician 
sought me out. 

“Paymaster, we can’t get enough 
juice through to the lights!’ 

“Great heavens, Smithers, 
you mean?’ 

“We've just tried her out and the 
belt between the dynamo and the en- 
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gine stretches and slips so that we can’t 
seem to generate more than enough cur- 
rent to put a dull glow on the lamps!’ 

“T went over the situation with him 
hurriedly. It appeared there was no 
suitable belting on board. The other 
ships signaled to couldn’t produce any. 
A makeshift had accordingly been de- 
vised. It was too late to make a pur- 
chase ashore. All the other remedies I 
could suggest had been tried. 

“T went up on deck in a pretty wild 
state of mind. Here we were expected 
to make a showing with a float that 
wouldn’t function. We should 
be the laughing stock of the fleet! 

“Cranford was on the quarterdeck 
taking an airing before dinner when I 
reached there. Heaven knows what 
providence placed him there at that par- 
ticular moment! My eye lighted on 
him. As you can see, ladies and gentle- 
men, he is the man for an emergency. 

““Fere, Cranford,’ I said, ‘we are 
strictly up against it.’ In about four 
sentences I rapped out the situation to 
him. So much goes on at once in a big 
ship that he hadn’t heard any of the 
details. 

““She’s due to shove off now, and I 
can’t go with her because I’m assigned 
as one of the parade marsha's. Down 
into the boat with you, and make those 
lights go if you have to crank that 
dynamo by hand!’ 

““But, Paymaster, dinner—’ 

““Hang dinner!’ I exclaimed, as I 
slipped my arm under his elbow and 
drew him to the gangway. This is a case 
of life and death with the ship’s reputa- 
tion. Ill square your leaving without 
permission of the Executive Officer.’ 

“He bounded down the ladder, with 
the surprise not yet off his face. 

“There was a launch waiting at the 
opposite gangway to take me to the sec- 
tion of the parade for which I was to act 
as marshal. As we sped up the line, I 
overhauled float after float of remarkable 
beauty. Lighthouses, dragons, pirate 
ships, all sorts of craft, glowed and 
flashed in the wonderful night. I watched 
with faint heart for the blank in the line 
of light which might indicate the posi- 
tion of our boat. 

“Suddenly the scattered cheering ahead 
of me broke into a roar. ‘Viva Chile!’ 
resounded from thousands ef throats. It 
fell, only to rise again and sweep along 
the crowd ahead. It was not until I 
nearly reached the judges’ stand that I 
could make out its cause. When I did 
my heart jumped. 

“Full and effulgent against the black- 
ness of the night shone the single-starred 
flag of Chile! Well under it, down near 
the water-line, sparkled the name of the 
Portsmouth. Hidden in the bottom of 
the big cargo launch, the band was blar- 
ing out the inspiriting strains of the 
music the crowd loved so well. 

“The thousands in the stand rose as 
one man when they in turn recognized 
the emblem, and the compliment it con- 
veyed. Handkerchiefs and hats waved 
frantically. Such a burst of ‘vivas!’ came 
from them as you never heard. It con- 
tinued, too, at full volume, all the time 
our float was in front of the stand. But 
no sooner had the flag passed this crucial 
point than its lights dimmed and went 
out. 

“T ranged 


within hail. ‘Cranford 





there! Splendid work!’ I shouted 
through my megaphone. The answer 
came back at once angry and rueful. 

“Damn it, Paymaster, you owe me a 
new pair of trousers——and I won’t be 
able to sit down for a week!’ 

“A glimmering of the truth came to 
me. 

““How’s that?’ 

“<The only way I could keep that 
cursed belt. tight was to sit on it!’ 

“Well, I went over and picked him up 
and took him back to the Portsmouth. 
On the way he was silent, not to say 
morose. Nothing I could say between 
recurrent spasms of chuckles cheered 
him up. It was not until the next morn- 
ing that he recovered his spirits. 

“It was just after breakfast, when a 
bugle sounded attention. As we faced 
toward the gangway we saw a number of 
Chilean officers and civilians come over 
the side and be met by the Captain. One 
of them carried a bulky package. 

“Then and there the miracle hap- 
pened! 

“One of the Chileans began in some- 
what flowery terms to describe h's party 
as the Water Carnival Committee; and 
wound up by saying to the Captain that 
it had paid him this visit for the pur- 
pose of congratulating him and the ship 
on the award to her of the Grand Prize 
for her float! 

“When the Captain had sufficiently 
recovered, he took the committee below 
for the usual ceremonies. 

“Whoops of jubilation began to spread 
through the ship as the news leaked for- 
ward amongst the men. I turned to the 
Flag Lieutenant. 

“Now, what do you think of that?’ 
I asked. 

“*All I’ve got to say, Pay, is that in 
a long experience of watching the Ports- 
mouth slip things over, this absolutely 
takes the cake.’ ” 

The Paymaster ceased his narrative. 
My neighbor was dividing her attention 
between the ardent, boyish face of young 
Cranford and the little bronze lady cap- 
tured half a world away. He caught her 
glance and leaned across the table. 

“You would have liked Valparaiso, 
but the myriad lights we can see here 
at anchor in San Francisco Bay are more 
beautiful. Would you care to go on deck? 

I'll send a boy up with some 
chairs.”’ 
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